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ABSTRACT 



This issue focuses on what recent research from Tennessee, 
Texas, Massachusetts, and Alabama says about the most significant factor that 
impacts student achievement: the teacher. After presenting teacher 
effectiveness data from the four states, it discusses what makes an effective 
teacher, focusing on the need for strong verbal and math skills, deep content 
knowledge, and teaching skills. It describes inequities in the distribution 
of qualified teachers to poor and minority students and explains that this is 
more an issue of race than of class, since poor white students have a higher 
likelihood of having well qualified teachers than do poor black students. 
After discussing how to create a more equitable distribution of teacher 
expertise, this issue looks at how to ensure qualified teachers for all 
children. Strategies include creating standards for entry into the teaching 
profession; setting accountability measures for colleges and universities 
that prepare teachers; providing professional development for existing 
teachers; assuring that poor and minority children have teachers who are at 
least as qualified as the ones who teach other students; implementing 
parents' right- to-know policies; and instituting recruitment and reward 
programs to attract the best students into teaching. A sidebar describes 
state investment in well prepared teachers. (SM) 
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or decades, educators, educators-in-train- 
ing and the public more broadly have 
been relentlessly fed the same message 
about achievement among poor and minority 
students: “Because of poverty and other neigh- 
borhood conditions, these students enter school 
behind other students. As they progress through 
the grades, the deficits accumulate, leaving 
them further and further behind other students.” 
Their conclusion? Nothing schools do makes a 
very big difference. 

As an organization, we have questioned the 
• prevailing explanation for 

some time. “If poverty 
always overwhelms every- 
thing else,” we ask, “what 
explains the 89% pass rate 
on the Texas state assess- 
ment by the Loma Terrace 
School in El Paso where 
almost 90% of the chil- 
dren are poor? Or what 
about the 95% fourth 
grade pass rate on the 
same exam by the entire 
Mission Independent 



School District with a 94% poverty rate? And 
why, if schools really don’t make a difference, 
are the low-income students in Community 
School District #2 in New York City performing 
so much higher now than were their counter- 
parts a decade ago?” 

Always, the response is the same. “It’s that 
superstar principal/superintendent (choose one). 
We can’t expect those kinds of feats from the 
mere mortals who lead most of our schools.” 

But what if that answer is wrong? What if 
these schools are succeeding not on the force of 
someone’s personality, but simply by teaching 
students what they need to know to perform at 
high levels? What if, in other words, poor and 
minority students are performing below other 
students not because something is wrong with 
them or their families, but because most 
schools don’t bother to teach them what they 
need to know? 

By now, those of you who are familiar with 
our work know that we are absolutely con- 
vinced — by both research and extensive experi- 
ence in classrooms all over the country — that 
poor and minority youngsters will achieve at 

continued next page 
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If we only took the 
simple step of assuring that 
poor and minority children 
had highly qualified 
teachers, about half of the 
achievement gap would 
disappear. 



the same high levels as other students if they are taught 
at those levels. In our groundbreaking report, 
Education Watch : The Education Trust National and 
State Data Book , we document 
the clear relationship between 
low standards, low-level curricu- 
lum, under-educated teachers 
and poor results. We argue, fur- 
ther, that if states and school 
districts work hard on these 
three issues, they can close the 
achievement gap. 

Most of the time, we have 
felt as Ron Edmonds undoubted- 
ly felt: surrounded by 
researchers clinging to dog- 
eared copies of the Coleman 
Report and arguing that nothing 
works. 

Recently, however, a number of large-scale studies 
provide convincing proof that what we do in education 
does matter. Schools — and especially teachers, it turns 
out — really DO make a difference. Earlier educational 
researchers just didn’t have very good ways of measur- 
ing the variables. 



W e have chosen to focus this issue of Thinking K-16 
on what all of the studies conclude is the most signifi- 
cant factor in student achievement: the teacher. We 
focus here not because we think improvements in 
teachers’ capabilities or changes in teacher assignment 
patterns are, by themselves, a silver bullet, but because 
such changes are clearly more important to increasing 
student achievement — especially among poor and 
minority students — than any other. 

We focus on teacher qualifications here also 
because this is an issue within our power to change. If 
we but took the simple step of assuring that poor and 
minority children had teachers of the same quality as 
other children, about half of the achievement gap 
would disappear. If we went further and assigned our 
best teachers to the students who most need them (a 
step, by the way, that makes sense to most people out- 
side of education), there’s persuasive evidence to sug- 
gest that we could entirely close the gap. 

Thought provoking, yes? Read on. 

— Kati Haycock 

We gratefully acknowledge the support of the National 
Science Foundation Division of Undergraduate 
Education, the National Association of System Heads, 
and the State Higher Education Executive Officers for 
this publication. 
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Good Teaching Matters 
...A Lot 

by Kati Haycock 

Director , The Education Trust 



P arents have always known that it matters a lot 
which teachers their children get. That is why 
those with the time and skills to do so work 
very hard to assure that, by hook or by crook, their 
children are assigned to the best teachers. (That is also 
at least part of the reason why the children of less 
skilled parents are often left with the worst teachers, 
but more on that later.) 

Professional educators typi- 
cally reject these notions. 

When parents ask for their 
children to be assigned to a 
particular teacher, or to be 
moved out of the classroom of 
another, most principals coun- 
sel them not to worry. “Your 
child will learn what he or she 
needs to from any of our teach- 
ers.” 

Recent research from 
Tennessee, Texas, 

Massachusetts and Alabama 
proves that parents have been 
right all along. They may not 
always know which teachers 
really are the best, but they are 
absolutely right in believing 
that their children will learn a 
lot from some teachers and 
only a little from others — even though the two teachers 
may be in adjacent classrooms. “The difference 
between a good and a bad teacher can be a full level of 
achievement in a single school year” says Eric 
Hanushek, the University of Rochester economist 
notorious for macroanalyses suggesting that virtually 
nothing seems to make a difference. 1 



TEACHER EFFECTS: TENNESSEE 

T ennessee is one of the few states with data systems 
that make it possible to tie teachers to achievement in 
their classrooms. Moreover, the state’s value-added 
approach for assessing student achievement allows 
observers to look at the gains students make during a 
particular school year. 

William L. Sanders, 
director of the Value- 
Added Research and 
Assessment Center at the 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, has studied 
these data extensively. 

By grouping teachers into 
quintiles based on their 
effectiveness in producing 
student learning gains, his 
work allows us to examine 
the impact of teacher 
effectiveness on the learn- 
ing of different types of 
students, from low- to 
high-achievers. 

The chart adjacent 
shows the effect teachers 
from different quintile lev- 
els have on low-achieving 
students. On average, the least effective teachers (Ql) 
produce gains of about 14 percentile points during the 
school year. By contrast, the most effective teachers 
(Q5) posted gains among low-achieving students that 
averaged 53 percentile points. 

The Tennessee data show dramatic differences for 
middle- and high-achieving groups of students, too. 
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The Effect of Different Teachers On 
Low-Achieving Students 
Tennessee 



Low -Achieving Students 
Least Effective Teachers (Q 1 ) 
Most Effective Teachers (Q5 ) 



Sanders, William L. and Rivers, Joan C. "Cumulative And Residual Effects of 
Teachers on Future Student Academic Achievement," 1996, Table 1, p. 9. 
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Cumulative Effects of Teacher Sequence on 
Fifth Grade Math Scores: Tennessee 




Sanders, William L. and Rivers, Joan C., "Cumulative And Residual Effects of 

Teachers on Future Student Academic Achievement," 1996, Figure 1, p. 12 

For example, high-achieving students gain an average 
of only 2 points under the direction of Q1 (least effec- 
tive ) teachers but an average of 25 points under the 
guidance of Q5 (most effective) teachers. Middle 
achievers gain a mere 10 points with Q1 teachers but 
in the mid-30s with Q5 teachers. 

There is also considerable evidence that, at least in 
Tennessee, the effects of teachers are long-lived, 
whether they advance student achievement or squash 
it. Indeed, even two years after the fact, the perfor- 
mance of fifth-grade students is still affected by the 
quality of their third-grade teacher. The chart above 
shows the examples of different patterns of teacher 
effectiveness for one metropolitan system. 

As Sanders points out, students whose initial 
achievement levels are comparable have “vastly differ- 
ent academic outcomes as a result of the sequence of 
teachers to which they are assigned.” 2 Differences of 
this magnitude — 50 percentile points — are stunning. 
As all of us know only too well, they can represent the 
difference between a “remedial” label and placement 
in the “accelerated” or even “gifted” track. And the 
difference between entry into a selective college and a 
lifetime at McDonald’s. 



TEACHER EFFECTS: DALLAS 

A variety of recent studies in Texas show similar dif- 
ferences in achievement between students taught by 
teachers of differing quality. Borrowing from some of 
Sanders’s techniques, researchers in the Dallas 
Independent School District recently completed their 
first-ever study of teacher effects on the ability of stu- 
dents to perform on assessments. In sharing their 
findings, Robert Mendro, the district’s executive direc- 
tor of institutional research, said, “what surprised us 
the most was the size of the effect.” 3 

For example, the average reading scores of a group 
of Dallas fourth graders who were assigned to three 
highly effective teachers in a row rose from the 59th 
percentile in fourth grade to the 76th percentile by the 
conclusion of sixth grade. A fairly similar (but slightly 
higher achieving) group of students was assigned three 
consecutive ineffective teachers and fell from the 60th 
percentile in fourth grade to the 42nd percentile by the 
end of sixth grade. A gap of this magnitude — more 
than 35 percentile points — for students who started off 
roughly the same is hugely significant. 
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Effects On Students' Reading 
Scores In Dallas (Grades 4-6) 



n Dallas Students Assigned To 3 Very 
Effective Teachers In A Row 



76 



D Dallas Students Assigned To 3 Very 
Ineffective Teachers In A Row 



Begi nning 4th 
Grade Score 
(Percentile! 
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Source: Heather Jordan, Robert Mendro, & Dash Weerasinghe, 
"Teacher Effects On Longitudinal Student Achievement" 1997. 
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Effects On Students' Math 
Scores In Dallas (Grades 3-5) 
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| | Dallas Students Assigned To 3 
Very Effective Teachers In A Row 

I I Dallas Students Assigned To 3 Very 
Ineffective Teachers In A Row 
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Beginning 3rd 
Grade Score 
(Percentile) 



Source: Heather Jordan, Robert Mendro, & Dash Weerasinghe, " 
Teacher Effects On Longitudinal Student Achievement" 1997. 



The impact of teacher effectiveness is also clear in 
mathematics. For example, a group of beginning third- 
graders in Dallas who averaged around the 55th per- 
centile in mathematics scored around the 76th per- 
centile at the end of fifth grade after being assigned to 
three highly effective teachers in a row. By contrast, a 
slightly higher achieving group of third graders — aver- 
aging around the 57th percentile — were consecutively 
taught by three of the least effective teachers. By the 
conclusion of fifth grade, the second group’s percentile 
ranking had fallen to 27th. This time the youngsters, 
who had scored nearly the same as beginning third- 
graders, were separated by a full 50 percentile points 
just three years later. 



TEACHER EFFECTS: BOSTON 

Th e Boston Public Schools are taking a serious look 
at factors that influence student learning, including the 
effectiveness of their teachers. A recently released 
study by Bain and Company conducted on behalf of 
the district shows the correlation between high school 
teachers and their students’ academic growth in math 
and reading. The authors examined classrooms of BPS 
tenth-graders whose average scores were approximate- 



ly the same and charted their progress over the year by 
teacher. The differences were dramatic. In reading, 
they found that although the gains of students with the 
top third teachers were slightly below the national 
median for growth (5.6 on average compared to 8.0), 
the students with teachers from the bottom third 
showed virtually no growth (0.3). The math results 
were even more striking. The top third teachers pro- 
duced gains on average that exceeded the national 
median (14.6 to 1 1.0 nationally), whereas the bottom 
third again showed virtually no growth (-0.6). 

Altogether, this means that one-third of BPS teachers 
are producing six times the learning seen in the bottom 
third. As one frustrated headmaster put it, “About one- 
third of my teachers should not be teaching.” 

WHAT MAKES FOR TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS? 

JNone of these studies has yet advanced to the obvi- 
ous next step: identifying the qualities that make for an 
effective teacher. But other researchers have used 
Texas’s extensive database on both teachers and stu- 
dents to examine the impact of specific teacher charac- 
teristics on student achievement. Together with work 
from Alabama and North Carolina, this research helps 
us to get underneath the matter of teacher effectiveness. 

Boston Students With Effective 
Teachers Showed Greater Gains 




Source: Boston Public Schools, "High School Restructuring,’ 1 
March 9, 1998. 
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